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MY COUNTRY. 
ROBT. WHITTAKER, SAN FRANCISCO ‘* STAR”? 


My country is the world; I count 
No son of man my foe, 

Whether the warm. life-currents mount 
And mantle brows like snow, 

Or red or yellow, brown or black. 

The face that into mine looks back. 


My native land is Mother Earth, 
And all men are my kin, 

Whether of rude or gentle birth, 
However steeped in sin; 

Or rich or poor, or great or small, 

I count them brothers, one and all. 


My flag is the star-spangled sky, 
Woven without a seam, 

Where dawn and sunset colors lie, 
Fair as an angel’s dream, 

The flag that still, unstained, untorn, 

Floats over all of mortal born. 


My party is all human-kind, 
My. platform, brotherhood; 
I count all men of honest mind 
Who work for human good, 
And for the hope that gleams afar, 
My comrades in this holy war. 


My heroes are the great and good 
Of every age and clime, 

Too often mocked, misunderstood, 
And murdered in their time, 
But spite of ignorance and hate 
Known and exalted soon or late. 


My country is the world; I scorn 
No lesser love than mine, 
But calmly wait that happy morn 
When all shall own this sign, 
And love of country, as of clan, 
Shall yield to world-wide love of man. 





THE MEN OF THE LODGING HOUSES. 


To a fortunate few in the world of work 
comes the opportunity to choose the kind of 
work they would do, or for which they are 
best fitted. As against these few there are 
thousands who must take not the work of their 
choice but what they are fortunate enough to 
find and are able to do. 

For the common laborer, so-called, the un- 
skilled workman, proving his right to exist- 
ence by toiling with his hands, the world of- 
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fers but a precarious, uncertain living. In the 
great industrial centers, even in summer time, 
the supply of unskilled labor is in excess of 
the demand. During the winter months the 
cities harbor a great floating population that 
breaks up and melts away with the coming of 
spring. Where they all disappear with the 
coming of the warmer months is an open ques- 
tion. A certain per cent are absorbed in the 
awakened activities of spring work in the city; 
these as a rule are the most active physically 
and the least inclined to beg or continue to 
exist on charity, and as a class the most enam- 
ored of city life and the attractions it offers. 
They take the first job that comes to hand, 
whether for a day or a week, or a month, liv- 
ing in the hope of striking it “steady.” An- 
other, and probably a larger per cent, take to 
the road assoon as the weather permits of trav- 
eling in comfort. Some of the men of this 
class are the true Hobo of the road, possessed 
of the wanderlust, who scorn work of all kinds, 
and travel for the sake of seeing the country 
and the excitement of constant change of en- 
vironment. From this class comes the back 
door, food begging, freight train riding tramp 
and social parasite. Others of those who leave 
the city with the coming of spring are the ones 
who go honestly forth in search of employment 
on the farms of Illinois, Iowa and the middle 
west. The work of getting the crops in the 
ground may be over before he finds steady em- 
ployment for the summer, but he usually has 
no difficulty about this, for the farmer is anx- 
ious to secure his help before the rush of the 
work begins. The “hurry” season is marked 
usually from the time of the coming up of the 
corn, the last of May, varying somewhat with 
the different sections of the country. After the 
preliminary harrowing the corn must be 
plowed through two, three and if possible four 
times before it gets too big and has to be “laid 
by” for the summer; as a rule this is soon 
after the “Fourth.” Hay-making and the har- 
vesting of the early grains, rye, barley and win- 
ter wheat, come almost simultaneously; oats 
fortunately ripen later, but the farmer is kept 
busy with all these until well into August, 
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when farm work as a rule “lets up,” and the 
farmer has leisure to attend to the repairing 
of fences and the making of a little late hay. 
He can then dispense with his “extra hands,” 
who not infrequently go to the wheat fields of 
the Dakotas, by this time ready for harvest, 
and from there, if he is industrious, he will, 
not infrequently, go to the lumber camps of 
Michigan, Wisconsin or even Canada, return- 
ing in the late fall to Illinois or Iowa for the 
husking of corn, and back to the city again 
by the holidays, whither has come already his 
prodigal brother from his tour of the smaller 
towns, Few of these men who have toiled hard 
all summer are able to save enough to keep 
them through the winter; their earnings are 
filched from them in drinking, gambling and 
carousing, and long before the winter is over 
they are either objects of charity, or else en- 
tirely dependent upon chance jobs. 


THE UNDERTOW. 


Throughout the long winter they live as it 
were from hand to mouth, able perhaps to find 
work one or two days out of each week, earn- 
ing barely enough to pay for the cheap 10- 
cent or 15-cent bed in a lodging house, and the 
even cheaper food which, while it fills the stom- 
ach, fails to nourish the body, and they wel- 
come the coming of spring that heralds the re- 
turn to work and the healing influence of the 
country. Hard work, with clean air and whole- 
some food, brings renewed health and strength, 
but another winter leaves them in worse con- 
dition than the preceding spring, and at last 
comes a springtime that finds them disinclined 
to leave the city for the work of the country; 
they stay to take their chance with other worn- 
out veterans of the road, at the occasional jobs 
of house and yard cleaning; this point marks 
the beginning of the end. The cheap food and 
vile liquor continue their work of destruction. 
Drunken sprees are more frequent, the recov- 
ery slower, until sooner or later the end comes 
while on one of the periodical drunks, or else 
more slowly, a wasting disease completing its 
course at the County Hospital. 

Added to the demoralizations of the life they 
lead, during each winter, is the growing fas- 
cination that becomes fixed upon their minds 
for the attractions of the city. The stimulus 
of the crowd, the companionship found on the 
street corners and in the saloons, the sensuous 
music of the low vaudeville and music halls, 
with their coarse jokes and ribald songs—these 
have become a part of their life—the country 
has lost its charm, and they are content hence- 





forth to drag out an existence amid the human 
offal of the great city. 


THE LAST RALLY. 


The last legitimate work that many of these 
men seek, as the downward path grows steep- 
er, is that of deck hand on the lines of lake 
freighters; the loading and unloading of these 
carriers of the great inter-lake commerce. They 
will complain bitterly of its hardships, but 
driven by want they return to it again and 
again, until it is in the main their only means 
of support. During the winter just passed, 
these shipping companies were constantly tele- 
phoning to the Chicago Municipal Lodging 
House for laborers, leaving a standing order, 
that any men who would take the work should 
be sent to the warehouses and they would be 
employed at once. Many of the lodgers who 
sought the accommodations offered at the Mu- 
nicipal Lodging House, had worked on the 
boats, and when told of this call for men would 
have none of it, stating very briefly and em- 
phatically their objections. Driven to it some 
would accept the job, but they were back again 
in a few days, with tales of poor food, vermin 
infested, comfortless bunks, and long hours. 
Their stories seemed exaggerated to me, and I 
determined at the earliest opportunity to inves- 
tigate and satisfy myself as to their truth. 


THE STORY OF A DECKHAND. 

One morning early in May, with a letter of 
introduction from the Superintendent of the 
Chicago Municipal Lodging House, I applied at 
the warehouse of one of the freight lines run- 
ning between Chicago, Racine and Milwaukee. 
The foreman merely glanced at the note I bore, 
then said, “Get a truck and go to hauling out 
that freight.” My rough clothing, unshaven 
beard and general seedy appearance were suf- 
ficient disguise; he scarcely looked at me when 
I proffered my request, though I was fearful 
of recognition, having talked with him a num- 
ber of times when I had brought gangs of men 
down from the lodging house during the win- 
ter. The boat was to be unloaded that day, 
reloaded and return that night to Milwaukee, 
stopping to discharge and take on freight at 
Racine, The freight deck of that boat held a 
cargo perfectly inconceivable to me. Sixteen 
men beside myself were engaged in getting out 
that freight, most of us using great trucks, 
weighing from 150 to 200 pounds. Just out of 
curiosity I weighed mine, and when there was 
added to that, big boxes and barrels, weighing 
anywhere from 300 to 800 pounds, it made a 
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very good load for men with muscles much 
stronger than were mine. It was 7 in the 
morning when we started to work; we stopped 
at 12 for dinner, work being resumed again at 
1 o’clock. The dinner was an episode. From 
the little cubbyhole of a kitchen the cook’s 
helper brought out a great pan containing a 
beef stew and gravy, a pan of potatoes boiled 
in the jackets, and a second stew of cabbage, 
carrots and parsnips; loaves of bread, already 
sliced, were arranged on a shelf. We took tin 
plates, iron knives and forks and tin cups from 
racks, and then ate where we saw fit. There 
was no dining room nor table. The men sat 
on the freight still piled around. I was for- 
tunate enough to confiscate a soap box that 
answered every purpose of chair and table. 
The food itself, sufficient in quantity, was poor- 
ly cooked; the meat of unmitigated toughness, 
and inclined much to gristle; the vegetables 
had evidently seen better days; then there was 
coffee, or tea, I am not sure which; possibly 
they made coffee in that pot for breakfast and 
had forgotten to throw out the grounds; it 
tasted too much like either one for me to dif- 
ferentiate, and for dessert there was a badly 
scorched, underdone pan of sago pudding, to 
which had been added, whether for flavoring, 
or to disguise the burnt taste, a gelatin-like 
substance called, for courtesy’s sake, “jelly.” 
I ate because I was half-famished, but I did 
not eat the pudding. 

The work of the morning had given me no 
opportunity for conversation with my mates, 
but, full fed, they turned to the comfort of to- 
bacco and were inclined to be social, and con- 
versation once started all joined in. Some had 
evidently worked together before on the boats; 
only one man, beside myself, was a stranger to 
the work. No one told the tragedy that brought 
him to that kind of a life, some subtle under- 
standing seemed to say what words would have 
failed to do, that they had all traveled over the 
same road. They said what they thought of 
the boat and its officers, of the bunks, of which 
I was to know more later, in which they were 
expected to sleep, of the food they were forced 
to eat, the long hours, broken sleep and miserly 
pay. The talk shifted to town and the familiar 
scenes of the city. The saloon and its victims; 
they spoke almost feelingly of companions who 
had gone down into the dark valley. Not the 
drinking was to blame, but the awful whiskey, 
liquid fire, they called it, that had been the 
direct cause of their “finish.” “They get you 
beastly drunk and then kick you out,” was one 
of the comments; brutal beatings were told 








about at the hands of bartenders and saloon 
thugs, It was a vivid picture of their life 
ashore; I no longer wondered at the scars of 
knife and club that nearly all wore on head or 
face or neck. One young fellow sitting next 
to me said his old man (referring to his fa- 
ther) had died the previous year, and that he 
got $850, and while it lasted he lived high. The 
cheerful optimist of the crowd was a big, 
brawny Irishman, over six feet tall and broad 
in proportion. At dinner he had eaten but lit- 
tle, but drank several cups of the tea-coffee 
mixture. He told me he was just getting over 
a three weeks’ spree and couldn’t eat; his stom- 
ach had “gin out,’ and he was going to stick 
to the lakes until he got over it. He was rem- 
iniscent with song. One that seemed fixed most 
firmly in his mind dwelt’ on some future era, 
when “Hinky Dink is Mayor,’ when the “rich 
would all have to walk, and the bums all get 
free rides.” There were also free drinks in 
this miscellany, for “de bums.” 

All the afternoon we hurried the great piles 
of freight from the warehouse into the boat, 
stopping for a half hour at 6 to eat supper, 
and then on again until after 8 o’clock before 
the last piece was stored away and the boat 
cast off her lines and started on her trip across 
the lake. Long before night every muscle in 
my body was aching and the starting of the 
boat brought to me welcome relief. I asked 
one of the men, who was moving some sacks 
to afford him a comfortable bed, where the 
bunks were; he looked at me for an instant as 
he replied, “In the Focs’le, but I reckon you 
won't want to sleep with THEM.” I had heard 
of “them” before, but I wanted to see for my- 
self. I crawled down a damp and slimy ladder 
into the “Focs’le,” below the freight deck, a 
triangular-shaped room, in the immediate bow 
of the boat; around its three sides were ar- 
ranged two tiers of shelf-like bunks, fitted with 
what might have been once the semblance of 
mattresses; no quilts, blankets or pillows, only 
the indescribably filthy mattress in each bunk. 
I touched its greasy, dirt-sodden covering; it 
was damp, with the gathered moisture of a 
room that never receives sunlight, and is en- 
tered only by a trap door overhead. I held a 
match to the interior of a bunk—the vermin 
crawled everywhere. I climbed back to the 
deck again to find such comfort as I might on 
ton of the piled-up freight, sick at heart that 
human beings should compel other human be- 
ings to seek such a foul place in which to find 
rest. 

At midnight we were awakened. The lights 
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of Racine were in view. A lunch of hot coffee, 
bread and butter and cold meat awaited us, 
and then for nearly three hours we hauled 
freight in and out of the warehouse before we 
were ready to continue on our way to Milwau- 
kee. Once more under way the men were too 
wide awake to sleep the remaining hours of 
the trip, and sat or reclined on the piled-up 
freight and talked until called to breakfast. 
The talk turned on the cities, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and some had been as far as New York; 
one or two to San Francisco. But “Chi” was 
the favorite theme. Halsted street, South 
State and West Madison were the familiar sec- 
tions. The saloon of a well-known alderman, 
on Van Buren street, was frequently referred 
to, and the quality of the liquor served to the 
“bum” was condemned in a way that left little 
doubt as to the sincerity with which they 
spoke. “The rottenest booze in town’ was the 
mildest epithet it received; the rest is unprint- 
able. 

They talked of the Municipal Lodging House, 
and the views expressed ,were exceedingly in- 
teresting. They conceded its cleanliness, con- 
demned the compulsory baths, the meager fare, 
the red tape and the strict questioning of the 
Registrar as to their life and habits. Their 
brief comment that the Superintendent was a 
“wise guy,” was their concession to the fact 
that the place could not be worked for an easy 
“graft.” 

At Milwaukee there is a heavy up-grade from 
the boat to the floor of the warehouse, and I 
soon found that the work of the day before 
would be play as compared with what this was 
to be; unused muscles sent up an indignant 
protest against the demands made upon them, 
and it took all the nerve I could muster to 
keep at the work. Dinner was a repetition of 
the day before, without the scorched pudding. 
Our boat was loaded and ready to start on the 
return trip at 8. We were at Racine by 11, 
and away from there by 1 o’clock, Saturday 
night the freight for Chicago being light. I 
found a huge gunny sack filled with wool hair, 
which, in spite of its dirt and the possibility 
of its being vermin infested, I chose for my 
bed, and the finest pillow that ever my head 
rested on brought not one-half the balm to a 
weary. body as did this old sack. I slept until 
we were within the outer breakwater, then ate 
a hurried breakfast and as soon as the boat 
made fast, told the first mate I was through 
and ready to quit. He directed me to the 


purser and two of my companions joined me 
as I sought his office. 


We passed off the boat 





together. For the two days’, and for that mat- 
ter, two nights’ work, I drew $1.20. My com- 
panions, having made the trip twice, were en- 
titled to twice that amount. One of them, a 
fine-looking fellow, about thirty years old, ac- 
companied me across the river to the city prop- 
er, telling his story as we walked. Drink. The 
one word told the tale. He was a cabinet- 
maker, a finisher of mahogany and the finest 
hard woods. A few social glasses had sent him 
on a spree lasting for several weeks;, sober, but 
his money all spent, he had.gone on the boat 
to steady his nerves, and, perhaps by hard 
work win back his self-respect. It was the last 
time, henceforth he was going to “stick to the 
water cart.” Did he? I have often wondered. 
He told me his name as we parted, and I have 
thought of him many times, and looked for his 
face in the hurrying crowds of the city streets, 
but we have never met since parting that Sun- 
day morning. 

I had gained the information I sought as to 
the truth of the things they had told me across 
the desk at the Chicago Municipal Lodging 
House. I had found for myself that the food 
was unfit to eat, poor in quality and but half 
cooked; that the place provided for the men to 
sleep in was unhygienic, and filthy beyond de- 
scription with dirt and vermin; not unlike con- 
ditions told in tales of medieval dungeons, or, 
more aptly, Dickens’ description of the Fleet 
prisons. The hours of sleep were broken into 
in the dead of night, when after the hard work 
of the day the men should be sleeping sound- 
est; and even at the best they could not get 
over three or four hours of actual sleep, a life 
that no man can stand for more than a few 
weeks and continue in health and bodily 
strength. The men who follow this life more 
or less continuously are practically at the bot- 
tom of the scale in the world of work. They 
are the played-out engines on the great road of 
life. No longer capable of running on the main 
line they are shoved to one side to push and 
haul where men command. They are “all in,” 
their life work done; for them there awaits 
only the scrap pile of life’s wrecks, and then 
what? Who knows? 


SOME SUGGESTIONS, 

The pity of it is that this condition is reme- 
dial, but no attempt is made to improve it. The 
food could be better at a cost almost minimal. 
The hours so changed that sleep sufficient 
could be had by each one. And above all else, 
clean comfortable beds, and a place to wash 
and be self respecting provided. But dividend 














hunting boat owners are looking not for men, 
but machines. The principle is that it is 
cheaper to hire wrecks and work them to 
death than to pay for a man and have to treat 
him as such. 

As our civilization grows with years, we will 
arrive at different standards for farming. 
There is much wasted land on the farms of this 
great middle west, that conservative farming 
will some day utilize. Large crops that now 
spread over many acres will give way to better 
crops on a much smaller acreage. The lax, 
open-handed methods of farming will yield be- 
fore scientific methods, and methods that will 
require men not two and three, or at best four 
and five months a year, but the year round. 

In the city there are things that demand not 
evolution, but revolution; not reforming, but 
weeding out, evils that have grown worse not 
better with the years. One of the worst of 
these evils is the saloon-restaurant, that offers 
free food with the price of a drink. Either the 
food or the liquor or both are unfit for con- 
sumption, dr else they would not be offered for 
the price of one. 

The music hall attached to the saloons charge 
no admission for the entertainment; it is pro- 
vided by girls, who, their part in the cheap 
vaudeville through with, join the men seated 
at the tables and induce them to buy the drinks 
at exorbitant prices, for from the proceeds of 
every drink bought in their company they re- 
receive 10 per cent. Hardly could a worse con- 
dition be conceived either for the victim who 
pays for the drinks or for the one who makes 
a human sewer of herself for the sake of the 
percentage she wins. 

The cheap lodging house is a fitting counter- 
part to the noisome forecastle of the boat. Ill 
ventilated, if at all; the beds in many of the 
places supplied with blankets that go un- 
changed through a whole season, reeking with 
vermin year in and year out. Here for ten 
and fifteen cents the homeless men of the street 
find shelter, breathing over and over the poison- 
laden air; too often sodden with drink and un- 
mindful of the attacks of vermin that swarm 
the bed. Sanitary regulations that will either 
clean these places, or clean them out, should 
be enforced. 

The saloon and the lodging house do not 
stand alone in their deteriorating effect upon 
the morals and health of the great floating pop- 
ulation of the city each winter. The cheap 
restaurants provide food, attractive in name, 
and generous in quantity, but wholly unfit for 
use as nourishment. A proper inspection and 
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due regulation of the sale of meats and vege- 
tables would mean much to the health of those 
dependent upon the cheaper restaurants for 
their daily meals. 

If a carefully-organized and thoroughly-sys- 
tematized labor agency could be developed that 
would be in touch with both those seeking em- 
ployment and those desiring to employ manual 
laborers, it would be a worthy undertaking, 
and help in a great measure the solution of the 
problem of those who wander up and down the 
streets of Chicago through the bitter winter 
days in a vain search for work. The failure of 
the State Employment Bureau to meet this de- 
mand is an evidence of the need of an effective 
agency. The report of the Chicago Municipal 
Lodging House for the past year is convincing 
proof of what can be done. Out of a total of 
11,097 lodgers accommodated, of whom 7,509 
were unskilled laborers, 2,397 were sent to paid 
employment. If this recently organized depart- 
ment of the police service was enabled to find 
employment for over 20 per cent of those it 
accommodated, surely an organization that 
had for its work this one thing, could accom- 
piish much more. 

The active enforcement of the vagrancy law, 
prohibiting begging and mendicacy on the 
streets of Chicago, would bring about.a marked 
change in the personnel of the floating popula- 
tion, and at the same time relieve the citizens 
from the importunity of beggar and pauper. 

O. D. WEscoTT. 
Hutt Hovse, CHICAGO. 

To-day is your day and mine, the only day 
we have, the day in which we play our part. 
What our part may signify in the great whole 
we may not understand, but we are here to 
play it, and now is our time. This we know; 
it is a part of action, not of whining. Itisa 
part of love, not cynicism. It is for us to ex- 
press love in terms of human helpfulness. This 
we know, for we have learned from sad experi- 
ence that any other course of life leads toward 
decay and waste. 

—Davip STARR JORDAN. 


Why should a man care about things? About 
all sorts of houses and furniture and pictures 
and clothes and jewels? I can understand a 
man caring about love and joy and aspiration. 
But things! I can understand a child’s caring 
about things, or a fool’s caring; I see millions 
of such! But an artist? A thinker? A Man? 
—From “The Journal of Arthur Stirling.” 
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THE SOCIAL PRICE. 
BY ETHELBERT STEWART. 


If the price paid by the individual consumer 
of a commodity was the full and only price at- 
taching to it, society could strike a balance- 
sheet each night like a bank. Unfortunately, 
too much of our production and commerce adds 
to the output an intangible social expense not 
carried to the price-lists nor paid by the con- 
sumer. Years, and sometimes generations, may 
pass before this running account against the 
Social Whole is presented for payment in a tan- 
gible form. Even then it comes through a col- 
lection agency so remote from the source of 
the original expense that society is likely to 
forget all about it, grudgingly pay the bill it 
does not believe it owes, and charge it up to 
incidentals. 

Most of our taxes go to pay the social price 
of commodities individually consumed long 
since by those who may or may not now be tax- 
payers. This was palpable when, under the 
Poor Laws of England, the wages of laborers 
were deliberately reduced by manufacturers 
and farmers alike, so that general taxation 
might be compelled to pay in poor-rates a part 
of the cost of production of all commodities. 
Social price is very apparent when Congress 
pays the sugar-producers two cents a pound 
bounty out of the Federal treasury, leaving the 
individual consumer to pay a first installment 
and take the goods. It is just as real though 
not so apparent when child-labor and old-age 
limits to employment throw upon society 
droves of morally and physically mal-developed 
adults, and still greater droves of practically 
blacklisted persons charged with the new 
crime of having gray hairs. 

“Squeeze the lemon and throw away the 
skin” was said to be the motto of the railroad 
wreckers of the Erie school. When the famous 
engine 999 of the Empire State Express was 
made a switch-engine after six years of record: 
breaking service, the general surprise called 
out an interview with an American railroad 
manager. He said that while English and Ger- 
man roads coddled and repaired their engines, 
keeping them in service sometimes for forty 
years, and as “switchers” for twenty more, the 
American plan is to “hammer the road life out 
of an engine in five or six years, use it as a 
switcher for five or ten more, and then scrap- 
iron the whole engine at once. We believe it 
pays better.” 

At a recent milk-dairymen’s convention the 
policy of milking cows to death in the shortest 





possible time was discussed from a purely busi- 
ness point of view. It was claimed that by 
means. of milk-producing foods the quantity 
could be trebled. To the objection that such 
milk-forcing shortened the life of the cow, it 
was replied: “It does not pay to look to long 
life for a milker. If the life energies of a cow 
represent one hundred units of milk, and these 
can be marketed in five years under high-pres- 
sure feeding, why should the cow be kept ten 
years? If the milking possibilities of a cow 
can be gotten out of her in three years, it does 
not pay to keep her five.” 

With lemon-peels and engines society need 
not concern itself, nor will we sentimentalize 
over the application of humane ideas to milch 
cows; but when the economic doctrine embod- 
ied in these three illustrations is applied to 
men, society has much to do with human en- 
gines sent to an early scrap-pile. The “age- 
limit to employment” is now practically univer- 
sal, and ranges from twenty-five to thirty-five 
years. Most concerns prefer to employ youths 
of twenty years when taking on new help. “Old 
men cannot stand the pace,” says the employer, 
but neglects to add that a pace in any industry 
which a man of forty is too old to stand is one 
that puts a large element of social price in the 
product. Where the “premium plan” of in- 
creasing the pace has been adopted, it too fre- 
quently, though happily not always, happens 
that workmen who do not earn premiums are 
discharged. In reducing the number of em- 
ployees, those who do not earn premiums or 
bonuses are always the first to go. A conven- 
tion of bankers, ministers and university presi- 
dents is called for Chicago to discuss the oppo- 
sition to piece-work in the Machinists’ Interna- 
tional Union. Piece-work is the lemon squeezer 
of most approved pattern. It is believed to be 
the quickest way to “hammer the life out of 
a human engine and scrap-pile it all at once.” 
It is the foundation of sweatshopism. 

Taking the ages of gangs of men employed 
at street-cleaning and park labor in various cit- 
les recently, it was found that only three per 
cent were young enough or physically strong 
enough to obtain employment in private estab- 
lishments. Most of these men would have to be 
supported out of the public funds directly if 
they were not employed by the public on public 
work. If half their wages represents charity 
disguised, it is in reality the social price of 
commodities produced by them years ago “at 
a pace old men cannot stand.” After all, is it 
charity to the old men that we are giving in 
our street denartments and old people’s homes, 
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or is it subsidies to the “cheap commodities 
and high profits” mania with which we are fool- 
ing ourselves? The shoplifting which as “bar- 
gain-hunting” “lifts” only the social price, 
proudly paying the “marked down” one, is un- 
consciously perhaps, second cousin to the shop- 
lifting which takes all. Public or private con- 
tracts let to the “lowest bidder” merely post- 
pone to a future day to be paid as social price 
the difference between the lowest and the fair- 
est bidder. Especially is it disastrous when ar- 
ticles of export are endowed with a large ele- 
ment of social price. 

The glass bottle manufacturers appeared be- 
fore the Illinois Legislature in opposition to a 
child labor bill with the statement that “glass 
bottles cannot be manufactured and sold on the 
market without child labor.” Possibly the so- 
cial price of glass bottles exceeds the net price 
to consumers. Silk from silk-mills “utilizing 
the labor” of children in the anthracite fields, 
and sold by child clerks in department stores 
where “cash girls” run for change and bundles, 
may accumulate a social price on the way that 
might render boycotts moral. Reform schools, 
houses of rescue, penitentiaries, are some of 
the large ways in which we pay the social price; 
night schools, social settlements, fresh-air funds, 
indicate some of the smaller ways. As inti- 
mated above, the circumlocution of the collec- 
tion agency frequently obscures the origin of 
the debt. Half of our drunkenness, most of 
our social vice, much of the insanity, and all 
the general letting down of social status in 
mining and manufacturing centers will be 
charged to social price when the tangles in our 


bookkeeping are straightened out. The Federal 


pension-roll convinces even political economists 
that we are still paying for the war of genera- 
tions ago; but their blindness to pension-rolls, 
growing out of their pet economic fetich of 
competitive industry and commerce, is hopeless, 
If profit and price could be net and actual in 
each transaction, society could afford to wait 
until these Kilkenny cats were gone and the 
last echo of their expiring yells had died away. 
But what profit cannot unload upon price, or 
price snatch away from profit, is by both 
dumped upon society and forms the Social 
Price. “Before the days of political economy the 
Hanseatic League was obliged to include the 
cost of its navy in the selling price of its goods. 

Old-age workingmen’s pensions, a plan to 
which every commercial country must come in 
some form, are, in any form, a subsidy to non- 
self-supporting industries and the commerce 
growing out of such. In countries where old- 
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age pension laws have been boldly and openly 
passed as such, they serve to show in bold re- 
lief the element of social price attaching to our 
system. But we in America will probably keep 
on doing things by indirection, put our old men 
on street-cleaning gangs, and growl at the cost 
of public work. it serves to disguise the real 
cause of the trouble, and as a Chinaman would 
say, it “saves our face.’—From The Chicago 
Socialist. 





ASSOCIATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD 
WORKERS, NEW YORK CITY. 


EDITED FOR THE ASSOCIATION BY 
Mary KincGsspury SIMKHOVITCH, 


26 Jones Street, New York City. | 


A CITY GARDEN ‘FOR CITY CHILDREN. 


At the foot of 53d street, in one of the most 
neglected tenement house districts in the city, 
there is being carried on a most interesting 
experiment in social improvement. Near the 
water’s edge are several acres condemned some 
time ago for a park, but occupied in part now 
by a farm garden. This land is divided into 
about two hundred plots, which’ are farmed 
by the children of the neighborhood. Here, 
while the fresh breezes from the river blow 
over the open, boys and girls dig, weed, rake 
and talk over crops. It is a delightful set of 
little workers and a free, clean occupation 
that is almost strange in this particular com- 
munity. But this is not all. Close by the 
garden is a little cottage of one room, a kitchen 
with dishes and utensils for the little house- 
wives. Here they learn cooking and serving, 
and often prepare lunches and teas to be served 
to the mothers in the adjoining pavilion. Two 
girls are taken each day from the list of house- 
keeper pupils and this experience in the cun- 
ning little house is enough to take any little 
girl’s fancy. 

Of course there is a mover and a motive be- 
hind all this, and the mover is Mrs. Parsons. 
She is always about the place, her voice carry- 
ing directions and encouragement to the little 
farmers, and withal supplying the spirit with- 
out which there can be neither institution nor 
home. Mrs. Parsons began this with the par- 
tial co-operation of the city departments, but 
the work is hers from beginning to end. The 
transportation of the soil, the building of pa- 
vilion and kitchen and the regulation of the 
farmers and housewives are all Mrs. Parscns’ 
own ideas. The whole scheme represents a 
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return to nature, a reaction from the evil so- 
phistication of tenement house life and the 
opportunity for play of the most healthful and 
exhilarating sort. 





In a recent issue of Charities, Mrs. Florence 
Kelly, secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League, presents an informing analysis of child 
illiteracy as revealed by the census of 1900. 
There are 579,947 such children in the United 
States between the ages of ten and fourteen, 
and of these 20,775 are in the six great ‘“pro- 
gressive” and industrial States referred to, as 
follows: Massachusetts, 1,547; Ohio, 2,049; 
New Jersey, 2,069; Illinois, 5,044; New York, 
4,740; Pennsylvania, 6,326; total, 20,775. 

The largest contributions to the total come 
from the cotton manufacturing States of the 
South, as follows: Alabama, 66,072; Georgia, 
63,329; Louisiana, 55,691; South Carolina, 51,- 
536; North Carolina, 51,190; Mississippi, 44,- 
334; Tennessee, 36,375; Texas, 35,491; Virginia, 
34,612; Arkansas, 26,972; Kentucky, 21,247, and 
Missouri, 11,660. Indian Territory surpasses 
Missouri, with 12,172. 


You will hear every day the maxims of a 
low prudence. You will hear that the first 
duty is to get land and money, place and name. 
“What is this Truth you seek? What is this 
Beauty?” men will ask, with derision. If, 
nevertheless, God have called any of you to 
explore truth and beauty, be bold, be firm, be 
true. When you shall say, “As others do, so 
will I; I renounce, I am sorry for it, my early 
visions; I must eat the good of the land and 
let learning and romantic ' expectations go, 
until a more convenient season’’—then dies 
the man in you; then once more perish the 
buds of art, and poetry, and science, as they 
have died already in a thousand thousand men. 
The hour of that choice is the crisis of your 
history, and see that you hold yourself fast by 
the intellect. Why should you renounce 
your right to traverse the starlit deserts of 
truth, for the premature comforts of an acre, 
house, and barn? Truth also has its roof, and 
bed, and board.. Make yourself necessary to 
the world, and mankind will give you bread, 
and if not store of it, yet such as shall not 
take away your property in all men’s posses- 
sions, in art, in nature, and in hope. 

—EMERSON. 





It is difficult to be emphatic when no one is 
emphatic on the other side. 





COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS ASSOCIATION. 
STANDING COMMITTEE, 
President: KATuaRINE Coman, Wellesley, Mass. 


Vice President: HELEN CHADWICK RAND THAYER 
(Mrs. Lucius H. Thayer), Portsmouth, N. H. 


Secretary: Saran GRAHAM Tomxkrns, 1904 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia. 


Treasurer: Este CLrws Parsons (Mrs. Herbert 
Parsons), 112 East 25th St., New York City. 


Fifth Member: Susan E. Footer, Port Henry, 
New York. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON SUB-CHAPTERS,. 


Chairman; Lovtsr B. Lockwoop, 441 Park Ave., 
New York. 
LOCAL COMMITTEES. 
Boston—Bertha Scripture, Chairman, Lincoln, 
Mass, 
Philadelphia—Isabel L. Vanderslice, Chairman, 
436 Stafford Street, Germantown, Pa. 


SETTLEMENTS. 
New York City—95 Rivington Street. 
Philadelphia—433 Christian Street. 
Boston—93 Tyler Street (Denison House). 


THE MARYLAND CAMP FOR BOYS. 

“Boy nature is full of crooks, and you never 
know when you're coming up against one un- 
less you've been there yourself,” said John 
Mann, “but they’re easy enough to manage 
when you know them through and through.” 
John Mann is a striking exponent of his own 
theory. When twelve years of age, he ran 
away from home because he could not get on 
with his school teacher. He had the reputation 
of being a bad boy, but cherished moral stand- 
ards of his own none the less. He was willing 
to take a whipping when he had done wrong, 
but nagging and undue chastisement he re- 
solved not to endure. When these things were 
impending, he played truant. When threat- 
ened with the reform school he ran away from 
home. He trudged all the way to Newport, 
went down to the wharf and watched his 
chance to jump aboard a steamer bound for 
New York. The little stowaway was reughly 
handled by the ship’s officers, and once on 
shore ran plumb into a policeman, who cud- 
gelled him ‘“‘on general principles;’’ but some 
one had tossed him a nickel, and he fell in 
with a gang of friendly newsboys, who gave 
him sound advice as to his first business ven- 
ture. Selling the Daily News proved to be a 
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profitable employment, and the boy was in a 
fair way to earn his living when he inadver- 
tently trespassed on the territory pre-empted 
by a hostile gang. He was driven from the 
field, and barely escaped bodily hurt by jump- 
ing onto a moving freight car. It was a Dela- 
Ware and Hudson train, and it carried him to 
Albany. The brakemen bought his papers and 
gave him food. 


Greatly encouraged by his success in coping 
with the great world, he set out for California. 
Walking sometimes, sometimes stealing a ride 
on a west-bound tra‘n, selling papers, peddling 
fruit, begging food when he had no money, 
this twelve-year-old made his way to Buffalo, 
where he saw Niagara Falls more thoroughly 
than most tourists, and to St. Louis, where he 
was temporarily adopted by some private de- 
tectives, who used the child as a blind. Then 
to Denver, where he served as’ water 
boy for parties of prospectors and _ got 
a taste of camp life. Finally he set out to 
cross the mountains. On the train from Og- 
den to Corinne was a party of Cherokee braves 
returning from an embassy to Washington. 
The old Chief Lone Knife saw that the boy had 
no ticket and heard the conductor order him 
to get off at the next stop. Through the in- 
terpreter in charge of the party he questioned 
him and finally offered to adopt him as a son. 
The proposition was eagerly accepted. No bet- 
ter luck could have offered itself to the ad- 
venturous boy. Lone Knife tucked his charge 
away under his blanket, and the conductor was 
never the wiser. Arrived at Corinne, the In- 
dians overruled the interpreter’s objections, re- 
fusing to return to the reservation without 
their protege. 

So John Mann spent some years among the 
Cherokees as the adopted son of Long Knife. 
He learned their language, lived their life and 
came to understand their attitude toward the 
whites. As interpreter and go-between, he was 
able to render valuable services to both parties, 
averting many a bloody feud by tactful nego- 
tiations. Finally word was brought him that 
his mother was on her deathbed. He returned 
to Buston in time to comfort her last days. 
Once in touch to civilization, the wild life grew 
distasteful to him. He fell in love with a 
former schoolmate, married, and settled down 
to the business of junk-dealer. 

An anti-climax this? Not in John Mann’s 
case; for he has a larger business—the care of 
rough, ventursome, tempted city boys. He is 


responsible for several of the Denison House 





Clubs and is full of ingenious devices for di- 
recting youthful energies into wholesome chan- 
nels. His great opportunity, however, is the 
summer outing. 

At Wayland, on the Sudbury River, an ideal 
camping ground has been placed at the dis- 
position of the boys’ clubs of Boston. Deni- 
son House sent fifty boys this summer in 
charge of Mr. Mann. Life in camp is as in- 
formal as may be. The big boys get into 
sneakers and sweaters, the little fellows con- 
tent themselves with jumpers and bare feet. 
What with bathing in Baldwin’s pond and fish- 
ing in the river, there is plenty to do. There is 
not much to catch but turtles and pond lilies, 
but a whiting may turn up any day. Walking 
back into the country is usually discouraged. 
“Boys and apples don’t agree,’ according to 
John Mann. “I don’t blame a boy for taking 
apples. They don’t seem like private prop- 
erty, being made up of air and sunshine and 
juices drawn from the soil. A boy knows it’s 
wrong to steal a penny, but it would be hard 
to convince him that apples are not treasure 
trove. However, the farmers can’t see it that 
way, and we want to avoid trouble, so we keep 
the boys busy in camp. When I see they are 
spoiling for something to do, I take an ax and 
go off to fell a tree. They follow to see how 
its done, and before long they all want a try 
at it. Each boy has his turn. We are cleaning 
up the grove, getting in wood for the cook- 
stove and the bonfire, amusing the boys, and 
teaching them something worth knowing all 
at once.” 

The boys elect a captain from their number, 
who is responsible for the discipline of the 
camp, and who appoints the squads for the 
various chores. There is a waiters’ squad to 
set the tables and serve the food, a breakfast, 
dinner and supper squad to wash dishes after 
their several meals, a dining-room squad to 
keep the pavilion tidy, a blanket squad to sun 
and shake out the bedding, a wood squad and 
a water squad who must keep the cook sup- 
plied with these necessities. Systematic co- 
operation calls out the spirit of helpfulness in 
every boy. There is little bickering. Shirking 
is not allowed. “I'll stand any amount of mis- 
chief, but I won’t stand meanness,” said John 
Mann. “Every boy must do his part or there’s 
an end to all comfort in the camp.” 

It is Mr. Mann’s darling ambition to throw 
the boys entirely on their own resources and 
make them shift for themselves—pioneer fash- 
ion. This is hardly feasible in New England, 
where game is scarce and timber has a market 








* new homes and citizenship. 
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price. But the journey to and from camp 
might be made in primitive caravans. A wagon 
would be necessary to carry tents and pro- 
visions, but all the able-bodied boys would go 
on foot. The stages should be short and halts 
frequent, for city boys are not equal to forced 
marches. All the work of the expedition, set- 
ting up of tents, cooking, foraging, etc., should 
be done by the boys. 

No one who has not experienced this method 
of travel can realize how much of pleasure and 
profit can be got out of such a journey. There 
is an amount of satisfaction to be derived from 
coping with and mastering difficulties beyond 
all that civilized existence, fully equipped 
with ready-made comforts, has to offer. Our 
forefathers whetted their wits on such diffi- 
culties as these. The energy and resourceful- 
ness characteristic of the Yankee is not so 
much a matter of inheritance as of training. 
The city boy has little opportunity to develop 
these highly prized American traits. Reversion 
to the conditions of pioneer life would do far 
more toward fitting him to make his wey in the 
world than the most luxurious of summer out- 
ings. KATHARINE COMAN. 


ITALIAN LABOR IN AMERICA. 

The New York Evening Post of July 29 
strikes a more truthfully appreciative keynote 
regarding the immigration of Italian laborers 
than is heard almost anywhere else—except in 
Social Settlements. 

Of the half million Italians who emigrated 
from Italy in 1901, over half registered them- 
selves as seeking temporary employment, mean- 
ing to return to Italy. But the bulk of these 
went to European countries, while the Ameri- 
cans, North and South, received almost all of 
those who declared their intention to establish 
The prosperity 
of those settling in the South American repub- 
lics is shown to be extraordinary. With refer- 
ence to Italian labor in the United States, the 
Evening Post has these significant comments 
to make: 

“What is much more remarkable is the ex- 
traordinary penetration of the life of this north- 
ern nation by the Italian, and the general pros- 
perity of a class of immigrants which it has 
been the custom to regard as detrimental. If 
you wish to have your door yard tidied up 
within the suburban radius of any of our great 
cities, you must appeal to a member of this 
‘backward’ race. Ride or drive among the 
truck gardens to the north of this city, and the 











language and costume of Italy are everywhere 
in evidence; not only the smaller shops in this. 
region, but even the saloons, bear Italian names 
and the mandolin is commoner than the concer- 
tina or other indigenous instrument. Mean- 
while you may find your friend building his 
summer home on a Massachusetts hillside 
almost exclusively with Italian labor; and the 
forest camp in Maine, twenty miles from the 
nearest railroad, is not forgotten by the ba- 
nana man. 

“It is remarkable indeed that the Italians 
have shown but little disposition to settle in 
restricted localities. They are as pervasive 
today as the Irish were a generation ago, and 
they are certainly destined to have an equal 
material success. 

“It is too early to see the assimilation of this 
largely new element far advanced, but one 
can hardly forecast anything but good, both 
for the Italians and for ourselves, from this 
contact. They bring great physical vigor, in- 
dustrious habits and naturally alert intelli- 
gence—besides a remarkable amiability and 
adaptability—to their new conditions. In civ- 
ilization, so far as that means the graceful 
and kindly conduct of all human relations, 
they are generally the superiors of the people 
among whom they find their homes. In order- 
liness and civic sense they have something to 
learn here, and they are learning it. In the 
composite which the American of the future is 
sure to be they will have undoubtedly an im- 
portant part. 

“One must expect Italian immigration to this 
country to slacken almost as suddenly as it has 
grown. Italy should be an enormously rich 
and prosperous country, and this she will be 
whenever her lawmakers reform her tax sys- 
tem and the agrarian syndicates bring some 
kind of order out of the abuses of the general 
system of farming on shares. When real pros- 
perity comes to the kingdom, emigration to the 
United States will become unimportart, and 
the United States will then have as much rea- 
son to thank the hard times in the Peninsula 
which contributed a valuable element to its 
nationality as Italy will have to regret a dis- 
pensation that cost her millions of her sturdiest 
children.” 

Most significant are the facts that Italian 
emigration to America has become important 
enough to have its own review, Revista Italo- 
Americano; and that in Italy lovers of their 
fellow-countrymen have organized the Dante 
Alighieri Society to safeguard the material and 
moral interests of Italians in foreign lands. 
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Settlements can do no better service than to 
cultivate acquaintance with their Italian neigh- 
bors and their language and customs, in order 
to interpret them to other nationalities and 
the American ideal and spirit to them. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Father Dolling: A Memoir. Joseru CLayTon. 

London: Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 

In the years 1897-1898 an English clergy- 
man, known as “Father Dolling,”’ traveled 
through the United States preaching and lectur- 
ing, delivering, in fact, over 600 sermons and 
conducting several missions and conferences, 
drawing large audiences wherever he went. All 
who heard him could not fail to be struck by 
his remarkable personality and the story of his 
work; and not only these but all who labor for 
social betterment would be deeply interested in 
the short biography of him which has recently 
appeared. 

He seems to have been a very “candid friend” 
of settlements, criticising them to the point of 
saying that he did not believe in them at all. 
We are told that he saw in the standpoint of 
the University Settlement the tacit assumption 
that it was a place of residence in a strange, 
uncivilized, unenlightened land. This may be 
true in some cases but the instances are not 
few of men going down into the slums with 
this view of their superiority and coming to 
feel that the poor had much more to teach them 
than they could ever hope to teach the poor. 
Dolling’s methods were, at any rate, almost 
those of the settlement at its highest pitch; 
his open house with the common meal table at 
which rich and poor met together on terms of 
perfect equality offers much for the encourage- 
ment and emulation of the settlement worker. 

Over and over again the biography speaks of 
the fallen clerics who came to Dolling as the 
only one who would receive them, the only one 
to whom they felt they could go in their degra- 
dation. It is a terrible commentary on the 
prevalence of the drink habit in England, 

Though Dolling was a ritualist of a rather 
extreme type, holding the Church of England 
to be a divine society and the validity of its 
sacraments to depend on its Apostolic Succes- 
sion, he seems to have had much more use for 


the Baptist minister who labored alongside him 
among the poor of Portsmouth than for the 
high functionaries of his own church who 
criticised from a distance because he invited 








a Christian Socialist to preach in his pulpit. 
“It makes me oftentimes sick at heart,’ he 
writes, “to hear the way in which the newly- 
ordained, strong in the orthodoxy of his High 
Church collar and of his grasp of doctrine, 
speaks of these Nonconformist class leaders, at 
whose feet he is unworthy to sit.” 

No one could love the people as he did and 
live among them, working for the fuller devel- 
opment of man, and be silent upon vital polit- 
ical questions. We are not surprised, therefore, 
to find him an ardent radical from the begin- 
ning, taking advanced ground on the questions 
of national education, Poor Law administra- 
tion and Temperance. One incident related is 
too good to be passed by. He was a member of 
the Board of Guardians at Portsmouth and in 
pursuance of his duties visited the Workhouse. 
“Once he found the children at tea, and taking 
this liquid in the same mugs that had done 
duty at dinner-time for soup. At the Board 
meeting Dolling complained indignantly of this 
neglect, but the Board refused to order any 
washing up after dinner. At the next meeting 
of the Board Dolling arranged for a child’s mug 
with the tea and fat to be placed before each 
member. The Board was taken by surprise; 
but it had to confess that the liquid looked 
loathsome, and from that day the children had 
clean mugs for tea.” 

Some quotations from Canon Scott Holland’s 
preface shall end this sketch. “Dolling had 
glimpses into the secret of the soul, which dis- 
closed the amazing heart of goodness and of 
sacrifice and of pity that can be found behind 
all the sinful disguises of Publican and Harlot. 
It is in this that he taught us most and gave 
us his best.” ‘He shocked us out of our ner- 
vous proprieties, and taught us to plunge and 
hazard and dare on behalf of those of whom 


we despair.” “He proved to us how much could 
be done if only we committed ourselves heart 
and soul to that which we profess.” ‘He de- 


manded first place for the poor; he bent his 
ministerial charge to their primal needs; he 
strongly claimed for them their right to social 


and civic amelioration.” 
A. K. MAYNARD. 





This is the best day the world has ever seen. 
Tomorrow will be better.—R. A. Campbell. 


A laugh is worth a hundred groans in any 
market.—Charles Lamb. 


Seen in their true relations, there is no ex- 
perience of life over which we have a right to 
worry.—Anna Robertson Brown. 
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EDITORIAL. 








Monotonous Industrial Service. 


There is a great deal of humdrum work to 
be done in the world. All of us have some of 
it and some of us have too much of it to do. 
Our philosophies of life, or our theories of so- 
cial or industrial order cannot save us from, 
however they may account for, the exactions of 
the humdrum. Probably no range of life en- 
tirely escapes its imperious demands. But it 
is especially in industrial life that its thrall- 
dom is felt and endured. Machinery that prom- 
ised so much by way of liberty from the ty- 
ranny of the monotonous has only increased 
the drudgery of the commonplace. The work- 
man has sometimes become a mere cog—not 
infrequently a very small one—in the mighty 
machinery of production. Such sameness and 
littleness attach to his portion. of the product 
that he comes to have no interest in the opera- 
tion or the outcome. 

It is difficult to conceive, for instance, how 
a burr-filer in a machine shop, or a young 
girl who pastes labels on boxes or bottles, or 
a glue-dauber in a piano factory can be en- 
thusiastically interested in the work of their 
hands for eight or ten hours a day the year 
‘round, and as long as the job lasts, and they 
live. 

Now these all render genuine service. They 
render necessary, unavoidable service to the 
whole community, but that service is for them 
almost as unavoidably stale and monotonous, 
There appears to be small prospect that un- 
interesting elements can be very much less- 
ened, much less to say excluded, from the 
process of production. From the facts of human 


nature and our present social and industrial 
organization, there must be considerable serv- 
ice rendered which offers slight opportunity 
for skill and continuous expertness, and thus 
draws out little or no mechanical and artistic 
interest either in the process or the product. 


| 





None of us may regard this feature of our 
industrial existence without interest in and 
sympathy for those who thus stand and serve 
in multitudinous, monotonous ways. Moreover, 
whether we share in the toil or not, we accept 
the benefits. In a certain sense, every one is 
a beneficiary of humdrum service, and is or 
should be interested in the conditions of that 
service. 

Now, though our sympathy may be aroused 
and is certainly not misplaced when directed 
toward this phase of our common life, yet it is 
much more to the point that our sympathy be 
an intelligent one, regarding and understand- 
ing more than the superficial aspects of the 
subject, in order that where We can we may 
mitigate or even overcome the tyranny of 
monotony in our own lives and in those of 
others about us. 

Some relief is given to the situation when 
we remember that promotions on one hand, 
and change of occupation to more satisfactory 
or less simple and mechanical employment on 
the other, produce a certain shifting in the 
personelle engaged in monotonous industrial 
service, so that the same persons are not al- 
ways doing the same work. This, however, is 
only a minor consideration, for many have to 
continue at the same job year out and year in 
without change or cessation. 

The crux of the matter lies, as it seems to 
me from observation and experience, in the 
following facts: We are to remember that the 
mastery of routine means the formation of a 
habit, and with the formation of habit there 
always comes liberty. “Habit,” says Prof. 
James, “simplifies our movements, makes them 
accurate, and diminishes fatigue.’’ All of 
which means freedom. Our filer of the shop 
does his workeand knows not that he does it. 
Training has begotten in him a mechanical 
autonomy. He thinks no more of his filing 
than he does of the beating of his heart. For 
all practical purposes he pays as little atten- 
tion to one as to the other. Not to have to 
pay attention is in so far to be free. He may 
attend to something else. His mind is at lib- 
erty to roam from the fly on the window sill, 
to the stars in their courses. Nor will his 
work suffer. It will be done quite as efficiently 
without his conscious attention. 

Now it is just this capacity of our nature 
to master routine and obtain new liberty’ that 
the way of escape is opened from dull and 
dread monotony in industry or elsewhere. 
Everything depends on whether the new lib- 
erty is used and how it is used. If the one 
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concerned lives a meagre or trivial life outside 
the shop then the hours spent inside of it are 
apt to be irksome, because the new liberty 
finds no worthy or steadfast object for its em- 
ployment. Time hangs heavy. If, however, 
one lives a large enough life outside the shop, 
with wide, varied or worthy interests, the 
tedious tyranny of mechanical routine will be 
broken, if not destroyed. Indeed, one single, 
noble interest outside the work-a-day life will 
fill the latter full of meaning. Doubtless many 
of my Italian neighbors, most of them young 
men lately arrived, work all day cheerfully 
with a tamping bar on the railroad section, 
upborne by the fine prospect of earning and 
saving enough money to bring the rest of their 
“folks” to America. Any worthy interest in 
life, whether it centers in the home, the 
church, politics, the public library, the labor 
union, or baseball and a score of others that 
might be mentioned, provided it is a living in- 
terest, will prevent the sacrifice of personality 
as threatened by the mechanical routine of 
much of the work in the modern shop, store 
and factory. 

To the creation of fresh and helpful interests 
and impulses in life for those who feel the 
wearing pressure of daily monotonous toil, 
the social settlement and social worker with 
all who recognize their social obligations in 
view of present conditions contribute or can 
contribute in three ways. (1) The settlement 
can furnish an opportunity for contact with 
all wholesome elements of the community life, 
which is indeed one of the ostensible objects 
of the settlement. (2) By the general influ- 
ence of the settlement on the collective life of 
the neighborhood in the family, social, recrea- 
tive features, e. g., moving toward better 
housing and hence better homes, and toward 
more wide-reaching, democratic education. (3) 
Best of all, by intelligent personal touch be- 
tween the resident and the one who needs in- 
spiration, a new view of and a fresh contact 
with life other than as he finds it merely in his 
work. 


It were a splendid thing and shall doubtless 
come to pass one day upon the earth, that each 
one shall do his work however tedious, trifling 
or monotonous as unto God and the people, 
but that day is not yet come, though we look 
to it as the fulfillment of our ideal of hu- 
man life and service. Meanwhile we have the 
facts of our social and industrial existence to 
meet. Not that in meeting the facts we are 
Could that ultimate pur- 


to deny our ideal. 
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pose be put into every life, it would glorify the 
commonplace. No one may be excused from 
the rightful claim of that purpose upon his 
life, however onerous the conditions of his 
daily existence; no one may be excluded from 
the privilege of that purpose, however severe 
present demands upon his patience and forti- 
tude may be. But the appeal of the obligation 
and privilege of common service must be fol- 
lowed up and sanctioned by personal human 
interest in the one to whom the appeal is made, 
endeavoring to help him into as rich and full 
a life as possible. J. M. 





The ‘* Spent Man.’’ 


“Spent man.” There is aching pathos in that 
phrase. How did sociology ever manage to 
wander so far from arid intellect and come so 
near to damp emotion? 

“Spent man” is the classification they em- 
ploy at the municpal lodging house for the 
man whose vital spark has sunk so low that 
there is little hope of its ever being revived. 
This does not mean that the man will die. He 
may live many years. But he will live as the 
ship lives that, with no coal and no steam, 
drifts to meet its last storm. 

What makes “spent men’? “The chief as- 
signed cause,’”’ says Mr. Robins, superintendent 
of the municipal lodging house, “is child 
labor.” 

Read two of the entries in the lodging house 
record: 

= , 21 years old. Began work when 13 
for the Queen City Cotton Company; worked 
steadily for five years. Seemed discouraged. 
Low vitality. Worked as common laborer two 
days. Gave up. Passed on. 

“—_. ——., 22 years old, Pennsylvania. Be- 
gan work at 9, dog in glass works; steady four 
years; gave out; restaurant work three years; 
tramping since; power gone; passed on.” 

There are many more records like these. 
They confirm what Jane Addams said long ago 
about the connection between a. certain kind 
of child labor and a certain kind of vagrancy. 
Exhaust the child. You may have to feed the 
adult. Exploit the boy laborer. The man 
tramp may exploit you. “Be sure your sins 
will find you out” is an admonition which in- 
cludes social sins as well as personal ones. 

Is there any more piteous figure in the 
world than that of the “spent man,” who can 
never enjoy even the personal satisfaction of 
cursing some individual human being for his 
ruin, who can only feel in a blind, hunted way, 
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that society, human beings in general, has 
been against him; and who is last caught sight 
of when the lodging house record says: “Passed 
on.” 

Reflect on this “spent man” and reflect on 
child labor.—Editorial Chicago Record-Heraid. 





New Points Afield. 


ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS FEDERATING. 
BY GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


The spontaneity of the Settlement move- 
ment is well illustrated by the fact that here 
in London, where it first found expression, the 
residents of the several houses are only be- 
ginning to federate, after twenty years of serv- 
ice in longer or shorter terms. Had it been 
the concerted action of some “school” of theor- 
ists or some cult of mere idealists it could 
scarcely have avoided taking on a more com- 
pact form of organization. Being the spontane- 
ous movement of life, to life that it has proved 
itself to be, the settlement went to work first, 
and with remarkable faith and self-forgetful- 
ness left in indefinite abeyance all form, or 
even thought of organizing to aggrandize or 
perpetuate itself. As we have long since felt 
in America, the settlement residents in London 
and vicinity are beginning to realize that the 
effectiveness of their kindred, yet often very 
distinct work, requires some central point of 
contact both for personal fellowship and the 
comparison of view, as well as for occasional 
concert of action. Two years ago the pro- 
vincial settlements at Liverpool, Sheffield, Man- 
chester, Bradford and elsewhere began to nieet 
annually and with great profit. Their third 
session has just been held at the Women’s 
Settlement in Birmingham. 

Its house is well located in one of the needi- 
est districts of the city, the appearance of 
which is not indicated by the name given the 
street, “Summer Lane.” It was once a friary, 
the high brick garden wall of which, with its 
porter’s lodge, still stands. The building, 
which had been divided into three dwelling 
houses, is still connected by subterranean pass- 
age ways. Here a little group of cultivated 
and practically capable college women live and 
effectively labor. Eight or nine of the twelve 
or more affiliated settlements responded to the 
call for the conference. The attendance of 
delegates and others numbered perhaps 50 per- 
sons, and included representatives of interests 
as widely separated as the Church of England 
clergy and the Friends First Day Societies, the 








working people of Birmingham and the uni- 
versity. 


THE PROVINCIAL SETTLEMENTS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


In convening the conference Mrs. Beal, who 
represents one of the principal families and the 
most influential social circles of the city, said 
the settlement had come to be “an educational 
agency, without which the equipment of no 
large town is to be considered complete.” In 
discussing the religious influences of the set- 
tlement it was agreed that whatever else might 
be included in religion, from the social point 
of view it must embrace the ideal of personal, 
national and social life and be the sum of in- 
dividual influence. Realizing the wholeness of 
life, we are to make our religious convictions 
apparent in the affairs of common life, but 
must avoid giving decisive ecclesiastical expres- 
sion to our religious predilections. As the 
fundamental motive of settlement life and serv- 
ice was recognized to be religious, the discus- 
sion turned on the cultivation of the spirit of 
religion among the workers and in the neigh- 
borhood. Among the endeavors to this end 
the Manchester Settlement’s late Sunday even- 
ing conference of resident and non-resident 
workers was mentioned and the daily vesper 
half-hour at Chicago Commons. The co-opera- 
tion of the settlements with one or more 
churches of their districts was reported to be 
both general, cordial and reciprocally helpful. 

THE TRAINING OF SOCIAL WORKERS. 

The afternoon session of the conference was 
devoted to a very responsive and helpful in- 
terview on the training of residents for service. 
It ranged all the way from the thoroughly 
elaborated two years’ course laid out by the 
Women’s Settlement of London to the sug- 
gestively practical and incidental policy of that 
at Liverpool, which is adapted to the smaller 
settlements. The head-resident emphasized the 
valuable courses of training -open to us, which 
did not require conscious effort to attain it. 
The more self-resourceful neighbors, for in- 
stance, who do not need us so much, can best 
train us to help those in trouble or special 
need. Hopefulness, too, is borne in upon us 
by the success of those who are actually solv- 
ing the difficult problem of their own lives. 

The training offered by the settlements, it 
was urged, should reach the non-resident work- 
ers far more effectively, as well as those whose 
philanthropic inclination leads them to enlist 
for social service. The efforts of the charity 


organization societies in New York, London 
and elsewhere were highly appreciated and are 


























to be used and aided by settlements as centers 
for effective popular training in social service. 
Professor Ashley, recently of Harvard and now 
dean of the School of Commerce in the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, confessed with shame 
the little help given and received by econo- 
mists to and from social workers. For they 
can supply facts on the commercial side and 
the settlements on the labor side of the com- 
plex economic problem, both of which are 
necessary to its solution. Between them a 
system of under-studies could be arranged 
which would invaluably supplement the work 
of each. The university connections of some 
of the Chicago settlements were referred to, 
and the plans for systematizing inter-academic 
studies in social observation and research at 
Chicago Commons were alluded to. 

Professor Muirhead of Birmingham Uni- 
versity, who was in the chair, tersely summed 
up the results of the session thus: “The ques- 
tion whether training can come before the 
trainers is the same old puzzle as to which 
comes first, the egg or the hen? Both must 
come together. It is better to have women 
and men at work in the same settlement as 
in America, than in separate groups as in Eng- 
land. Candidates for residence from the neigh- 
borhood should be enlisted and trained. To 
get in touch with oneself is one of the first, 
as it is one of the highest, qualifications for 
service. Professor Ashley could easily relate 
the department of commerce to the settlement, 
if he would offer himself as a resident in this 
settlement! Seriously, why not, when schools 
of mining, engineering and metallurgy are be- 
ing located at the mines? Definite investiga- 
tions should be undertaken with scientific spirit 
and method and for practical purposes. To 
succeed we must dare to fail, for they who 
make no mistakes make nothing else.” 

The fellowship of the occasion was as charm- 
ingly free and cordial as the spirit was high 
and earnest. 


LONDON’S FIRST SETTLEMENTS ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty or more settlements in or within 
easy reach of London, having been in corre- 
spondence regarding a proposed federation, 
met for the first time as the “London Settle- 
ments Association” in June. Passmore Ed- 
wards House offered its hospitality, and Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward was hostess. Nearly all the 
settlement houses were represented, and the 
head-residents of South End House, Boston, 
the University Settlement, New York, and Chi- 
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cago Commons were also guests of the occa- 
sion. 

“The Settlement and the City” was the sub- 
ject of the discussion, and by previous request 
was illustrated by the experience of the Chi- 
cago settlements, especially with regard to 
their relation to municipal administration and 
to their political influence and activities. Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, who was in the chair, sug- 
gested, in conclusion, that the settlements 
unite to secure larger provision for the edu- 
cation of crippled children by the London 
school authorities. The efforts of Passmore 
Edwards House in this direction had demon- 
strated both the need and encouragement of 
greatly enlarged help to bring to self-help this 
otherwise most helpless class in the com- 
munity. 

The invariable English ‘‘afternoon tea” 
proved to be a pleasant introduction to the 
company, the most of whom were strangers 
to each other. 

Mr. Percy Alden is the secretary of the new 
Settlements’ Association, and its headquarters 
are at his office, Fitzalan House, Arundel 
street, Strand. 


A LONDON SETTLEMENT’S INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


Robert Browning Hall, in Walworth, well ex- 
emplifies the democratic spirit, attention to 
the commonest neighborhood needs and the 
broad outlook of its founder and_ resident- 
warden, Rev. F. Herbert Stead, M. A. The 
work centering at the old Non-Conformist 
Church, where Robert Browning was baptized, 
and to which his parents were devoted, is a 
very real incarnation of the unity between soul 
and sense, flesh and spirit in the great poet’s 
verse. The restaurant is not above the means 
or manners of the poorest laborer, and the 
Dale Memorial Library is not scaled below the 
student of social and religious evolution. The 
Men’s Club has sufficient local influence to have 
one of its members elected Mayor of South- 
wark on the labor ticket, and yet is broad 
enough in its outlook to hold, on our American 
Independence Day, an annual rally of those 
“who seek the unity of the English speaking 
race.” At this meeting on the Fourth of July 
an English army officer did not hesitate to 
affirm that the scepter of the world’s greatest 
influence is passing from the nations of the 
old world, who sought to rule by conquest, to 
the people of the new world, whose sway is 
to be wielded by colonization, until its “para- 
mountcy” on the Pacific and over China will 
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soon be recognized by every nation. To the 
writer’s appeal for an inter-dependence which 
will lift labor and all life to a higher level even 
than independence the audience of working 
people gave hearty assent, which voiced itself 
in impassioned protest against an imperial 
war-spirit, and in manly appeals for interna- 
tional peace by two labor men, one of them 
Tom Bryan, Mayor of Southwark. 
LONDON. 


The Month at the Chicago Commons. 
New swings for the little people, and a 
merry-go-round for everybody have added 
greatly to the joy of the many children whose 
only vacation during the long summer are 
the hours spent in the Commons play ground. 


August is the girls’ month at Camp Com- 
mons. The Penny meadow and the Fox River 
hills have never been more beautiful, and the 
“little mothers” of our neighborhood report 
a glorious outing. Bathing in the creek, long 
walks over the hills, wholesome, simple food, 
and over all that indescribable zest of tent life 
in the country, makes the two weeks spent at 
the Camp the great event of the year in the 
lives of many children. It may be added that 
the simplicity and directness of contact there 
possible between settlement residents and the 
children, make this service at once the most 
fruitful and bewitching in the settlement cal- 
endar. 


The distribution of pasteurized milk to the 
babies and sick of the neighborhood has 
reached high water mark this summer. The 
milk commission of the Children’s Hospital 
Society has made commendable progress in 
supplying this great need of the tenement dis- 
tricts. 


From distant California in response to the 
need for another permanent Boys’ Club room, 
as explained in the August issue of THE Com- 
MONS, came a check for $100. 

This generous gift justifies another adven- 
ture of faith and we have rented the quarters 
described in our last issue, which will be ready 
for the boys by October ist. 


There ain’t no hole so deep can’t somebody 
pull you out—Alice Hegan Rice in “Lovey 
Mary.” 





It is something new, it is a phenomenon pos- 
sessing its own interest and demanding its own 
study, when beyond Christian Souls you have 
a Christian City—a whole community inspired 
with the feelings and acting under the motives 
of Christianity. It may not embody itself in 
laws or institutions; it may or may not be rec- 
ognized in terms of the constitution or charter; 
—that is of little consequence. But a city as 
well as an individual is capable of a Christian 
experience and character. It is more than an 
aggregate of the experience of the souls within 
it, as a chemical compound has qualities which 
did not appear in either of its constituents; it 
is a real, new being, with qualities and powers 
of its own.—Phillips Brooks. 

PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL 
Kindergarten Training School at Chicago 
Commons 
Opens Oct. 1, 1903. 


Two years’ course in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice. A course in home making. Industrial 
and Social Development emphasized. Includes 
opportunity to become familiar with Social Settle- 
ment Work. For circulars and particulars address 

BERTHA HOFER HEGNER, 
Chicago Commons, 180 Grand Ave., Chicago, 








SUMMER COTTAGE FOR RENT. 
At Macatawa, Mich. 


Seven hours by daily steamer from Chicago. ‘ Near 
Shore ” Cottage on Lake Michigan shore within easy reach 
of Black Lake. Seven rooms, furnished. Double porch on 
two sides. Safe, healthful, interesting place for children. 
Terms $150 for season from June to October. 


Apply early to The Commons, 180 Grand Ave., Chicago. 





The Church in Social Reforms 


By Graham Taylor. An Address and Discussion 
at the International Congregational Council in 
Boston, 1899. Twenty-five cents. 


The Commons 


Is devoted to Aspects of Life and Labor from the Social 
Settlement point of view. Itis published monthly at Chicago 
Commons, a Social Settlement at Grand Ave. and Morgan 
St., Chicago, Ill., and is entered at the Chicago Postoftice as 
mail matter of the second (newspaper) class. . 

The Subscription Price is Fifty Cents a Year. (Two 
Shillings, English; 2.50 francs, French--foreign stamps ac» 
cepted.) Postpaid to any State or Country. Six copies to 
one address for $2.50.. Send check, draft, P.O. money order, 
cash or stamps, not above 5-cent denomination, at our risk. 
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Quarter Page, $8.00; One Inch, $2.00. For each insertion, 
Special Rates for Special Numbers of The Commons. Any 
number under twenty-five copies, five cents each; over 
twenty-five and under one hundred, three cents each; over 
one hund:ed, two and one-half cents each, 

Changes of Address. Please notify the publisher of any 
change of address, or of failure to receive the paper within 
a reasonable interval after it is due. 5 
Discontinuances, Please notify us at once if for any reason 
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